








Treasure Island residents have suffered through 
years of rolling blackouts, sewage backups, and 
general neglect - then the pandemic hit. 
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Sock Shop owner Lauren Graham, right, and employee Laura Konner wait to help out customers with their curbside pickup orders in the Haight. 


By Nuala Bishari 


Last Monday, after two months of 
government-mandated lockdown 
aimed at stopping the spread of 
COVID-19, San Francisco entered 
what officials are calling “Stage 2A” of 
a carefully-designed plan to reopen 
retail businesses across the city. It was 
the first step of many in transitioning 
back to anormal economy, and it was 
celebrated with much fanfare. 

“Allowing retail to operate 
storefront pickup is a great step for 
our small businesses, which have been 
struggling since the beginning of the 
COVID-19 pandemic,” Mayor London 
Breed announced in a press release 
days before Stage 2A went into effect 
on May 18. “Businesses that will be 


allowed to open next week won't be 
able to operate like they used to, but 
this hopefully offers a measure of 
support.” 
It was a welcome announcement, 
as San Francisco has seen a handful 
of retail businesses close in the wake 
of the shelter-in-place ordinance. 
Clothing retailer Azalea shut its 
Valencia Street location, along with 
its men’s clothing spinoff, Welcome 
Stranger, in Hayes Valley. Neighboring 
vintage shop Ver Unica threw in the 
towel after two decades in business, 
anda few blocks over, the beauty 
supply store Nancy Boy called it quits. 
But as journalists dashed to popular 
retail corridors on day curbside pickup 
began, they were met witha sad 
reality: most stores eligible to reopen 
remained boarded up, and foot traffic 


was nearly nonexistent. Curbside 
pickup, it appears, is not the economic 
boon Breed hoped it would be. Andas 
retail owners struggle to survive, many 
have opted not to reopen for pickups 

at all. 


“NOT WORTH IT’ 


On the afternoon of the day San 
Francisco moved into Stage 2A, 
fewer than a dozen businesses on 
the normally-bustling Haight Street 
had reopened. Vape shops and shoe 
retailers topped the list, and were 
joined by a few specialty spots: 
Sockshop Haight Street, the skateshop 
FTC, and gift store My Favorite. 

But many of the neighborhood's 
most popular destination retailers 
— Amoeba, Buffalo Exchange, The 
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Wasteland — remained closed, their 
metal gates locked tight. 

Lauren Graham, owner of 
Sockshop, was cautiously optimistic 
about curbside pickup on its first 
day. 

“People aren't knocking down our 
door to buy products, but it’s nice to 
feel like we're part of the community 
again,’ she told SF Weekly. “It’s 
definitely not been anything close 
to normal business and we're not 
expecting it to be. But we're trying 
to do the best we can with the new 
normal. This might last a really long 
time so we have to figure it out.” 

For Graham, opening up for 
curbside pickup hinged on one key 
factor: securing a Paycheck Protection 
Program (PPP) loan from the federal 
government. Under PPP guidelines, 
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if an employer uses 75 percent of the 
loan to cover payroll, the debt will be 
forgiven; ie, it doesn’t need to be paid 
back to the government. However, PPP 
loans have been hard to get; Graham 
only heard she'd secured one for her 
businesses the Friday before curbside 
pickup went into effect. 

Looking at the shuttered 
neighborhood around her, Graham 
said “I think PPP has alottodowithit. 

If people don’t have enough moneyto pay 
employeesit’s not worthit. 'mnot making 
asmuchas!'llbe paying outin payroll. That’s 
forsure.” 

Joe Goldmark, co-owner of Amoeba 
Records, says curbside pickupisn’t 
financially viable for his business. 

“We'’rea huge brick and mortar with 
around 70 employees who buy, price, sort, 
display and sell every piece of musicthat we 
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get, newandused,” he says. “Sellingin dribs 
and drabs with curbside pick-up actually 
addsalabor step, as we’renowalso shopping 
forthe customer. Our store depends on 
people looking for music they want, and 
finding a few other treasures that they 
didn’t knowthey wanted!” 

Down the street from Amoeba, the 
newly-opened Cary Lane alsoremains 
shuttered. The clothing store sells deeply- 
discounted designer apparel — but 
nothing stockedisinlargeamounts. It’sa 
sift-through-racks experience, and since 
every designer sizes slightly differently, 
trying things oniskey. This alonemakes 
the concept of curbside pickup nearly 
impossible. 

“We usually only have anywhere from 
one to 10 units of one style,” owner Cary 
LaScala explains. “Thave tens of thousands 
of clothingitems throughout my three 
stores and warehouse that area mixed bag 
of brands, sizes, styles, and categories that 
consist of one of this or seven of that.” 

This alsomakes openingan online web 
store — amove both Sockshopand Amoeba 
employ — tricky. 

“The amount of legwork, time, payroll 
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costsit takes to photograph, write copy, 
upload to our website and Instagram, then 
hopefully making asale, grabbing theitem, 
foldingand packagingit up, shippingit out, 
justisn't feasible at the moment, especially 
when wemight only have literally that one 
item,’ LaScala explains. “We're basically 
losing money on every online order we've 
shipped out or hadacustomer meet to pick 
up their order so far.” 


SERIOUS SETBACKS 


With bills piling up, LaScalalauncheda 
GoFundMein an effort to make rent on his 
three locations, butit hasn't raised enough 
tomakeadent. 

“This pandemic has forced me toalso 
consider closing my business altogether 
after 11-and-a-half years of continuous 
growth,” LaScala says. “My projections 
andnumbersat the end of this past 
February were surprisingly higher than 
expected. It waslooking tobe our highest 
revenue quarter ever. We were about to 
hire another five sales associates and three 
moreinventory specialists right before the 
shelter-in-place order. Nowmy revenue has 
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virtually dropped to zero for the past two- 
and-a-half months.” 

The mounting bills of runninga business 
have also hit Michael Musleh, the owner of 
Vinyl Coffee and Wine Bar on Divisadero 
Street, and Stanza Coffee, and Pork Store 
on Haight. He owns the buildings that each 
of his businesses reside in, but that adds an 
extracost; the city gave hima September 
deadline for seismically retrofitting Vinyl, 
and so he’s shutit down for the foreseeable 
future to dothework. 

One of the biggest issues Musleh faces 
inreopeningisrehiringemployees. Hehas 
yettosecureaPPPloan, whichmakespaying 
employees trickierwithanaturalreductionin 
business.And, many ofhisemployeesareon 
unemployment, which makes returningless 
attractive. 

“Tveapplied forall theloans, butIhaven't 
gotthem, hesays. “Halfoftheemployees 
don’twanttocomebackbecausethey’re 
makingmoremoneyonunemployment. My 
accountant sayshalfthestoreshaveproblems 
likethis.” 

Toremedythis, Musleh’smovedallVinyl's 
existing employeesovertoStanzaand 
PorkStoreduringtheseismicretrofit. But 
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Some merchants on the Haight Street commercial corridor have been open 
for curbside pickup since Monday, May 18, but construction has hindered 
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pedestrian foot traffic and many businesses, like Amoeba Records (bottom 
right) remain shuttered, as the curbside pickup model isn’t financially viable 


for them. 


nowhefacesanewchallenge:theongoing 
constructionon HaightStreethasn’t ceased, 
and foottraffichassufferedasaresult. 
“Howamlgoingtopaymyemployeesif 
theresnooneonthestreet?” heasks. 


SEARCHING FOR ANSWERS 


In the face of all these challenges — 
loan applications, seismic retrofits, online 
shopping, and myriad business models — 
it’snosurprise that curbside pickupisn’tthe 
answer tomany small business’s problems. 

Andeven the newshared spaces 
program, announced by the city this week, 
doesn'tseem like it will fixthe problem of 
the aforementioned retailers. Underthe 
proposed plan, merchants and restaurant 
owners can apply for sidewalk or street 
space to expand their businesses outdoors. 
Forrestaurants, this may bea chance to 
slowly bring dining backinto their business 


model. But for retailers, the move only 
signifies an expansion of the curbside 
pickup model, which for many, already 
doesn’t work. With the pandemic far from 
over, itappears massive systemic change 
willbe required to save many the city’s small 
businesses. 

“Once retailers can open backup, I figure 
my revenue will drop by 70 percent of what 
it was and stay that way forawhile,” says 
Cary Lane’s Scala. “Thenifyoutakeinto 
consideration a second wave of this virus 
coming back, it’s hard to see the benefit in 
fighting for my business much longer — 
especially if my landlords aren’t willing to 
forgive or considerably reducerents.” 


Nuala Bishari covers news for 
SF Weekly. 


yp @TheBestNuala 


NEWS. THESTUD CAA 
The Stud, $.F’s Oldest Queer Bar, Is Vacating Its Home — But Not Closing 


Formed in 1966, the Stud is breaking its lease to become a pop-up in hopes of regrouping to find anew home. 


By Peter Lawrence Kane 


Think of the most magnificently 
fabulous queer human you ever met in 
San Francisco. Right now, that individual 
is probably bawling his or her or their 
orjudy’s eyes out — because the Studis 
closing. 

Sort of. 

The Bay Area Reporter — and, let’s 
face it, everyone you ever met who 
likes to havea fun night out in SoMa — 
prematurely shared the news that the 
Stud was shutting down. Butit’s only 
partially true! The Stud is breakingits 
lease at 399 Ninth St.a few months early 
in order to become a pop-up, inthe hopes 
of staying alive forever. 

That lease —whichits 17-member 
collective quite literally came togetherin 
order to extend —wasalways going to 
expire at the end of theyear, and The Stud 
was always going to have to find another 
home by 2021. The oldest existing LGBTQ 
barin San Franciscoisnot closing forever. 


Monday to Friday 10 am-7 pm e 


Still, the confusion is understandable. 
Primed bytherampant, ceaseless 
disappearance of virtually every LGBTQ 
spacein the cityand COVID-19’s 
decimation of nightlife, everyone sobbed 
in unison, thinking that this beloved den 
of bizarre drag, cute queerdos, dubious 
acoustics, and truly excellent New Year’s Eve 
Parties would go the way of so many SoMa 
bars, from the Ramrod to Chaps II. 

(Disclosure: The only three times this 
reporter ever go-go d for cash money have 
beenat The Stud, because why gyrate these 
buns on any stage unless Sylvester also 
performed onit years before?) 

Tomorrow, Thursday, May 21, at 
2 p.m., the only cooperatively owned 
queer barin America will nonetheless 
host a press conference, with state Sen. 
Scott Wiener providing some sort of pre- 
eulogy. But itis nota “funeral.” 

“We've been talking for along time 
about what we were going to do about 
the future,” Marke Bieschke, aDJ and 
member of the Stud Collective, says 
about the club’s thousands of dollars 


Gal Meret 


per month in rent and utilities. He is 
adamant that this announcement was 
motivated solely by the economics of 
the coronavirus era, as the Stud (like 
many other bars and venues) had put 
up acrowdfunding campaign to keep 
standing on two feet. 

“That was to take care of our workers,” 
Bieschke says. “We couldn't justify 
raising all this money to keep paying 
our rent and utilities without bringing 
in revenue. Without official breaks on 
the rent, all this government money 
we re applying for basically goes out 
the window. Small businesses fail while 
others continue business as usual. We’re 
lucky our landlord worked with us to 
leave the space.” 

The Stud moved locations in the 
1980s, and had gone down toa three- 
night-a-week format in the 2000s. Weird, 
wild parties like Some Thing, UHAUL, 
Desperate Living, and who knows what 
else have been the backbone of queer 
nightlife in Western SoMa for decades, 
and that hasn't fundmantally changed 


in the coronavirus era, with Drag Alive 
taking place every Friday. In that light, 
today’s news can be regarded as doing 

what is required to save The Stud once 
again. 

Perhaps the most unusual facet of 
today’s announcement is Sen. Wiener’s 
involvement. The former District 8 
supervisor is a complicated figure in 
San Francisco’s LGTBQ community, 
reviled for legislation banning public 
nudity, shutting parks at midnight, and 
— most controversially — pushing for 
greater housing density at the expense of 
community input. But he’s alsoa fierce 
advocate for cannabis, for cyclists and 
transportation alternatives, and for 
keeping venues open past their erstwhile 2 
a.m. closing. As anightlife defender, he has 
spearheaded legislation to allow businesses 
torenegotiate theirleases with commercial 
landlords, which explains his presence at 
tomorrow's mediascrum. It’snotas though 
the Stud didn’t explore everyavenue to 
maintaining the status quo. 

“Weare still checking on ourliquor- 
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license restrictions, but we're hoping the 
Studcan become mobile and do parties at 
otherlocations,’ Bieschke says. “We weren't 
able to do cocktails-to-go, because we don’t 
have enough room outside.” 

TheStud, as any habitue knows, abuts 
notjust Ninth Street but also Gordon Alley, 
although that dead-end thoroughfare can 
only be closed temporarily “because it’s 
driveway. 

“Itcan’tbeaslowstreet,’ Bieschke 
confirms. 

Sothe newsis technically bittersweet. 
But foranyonewho has satin the booths, 
sung karaoke on the stage, posed fora selfie 
beside the pandrogynous murals out front, 
or bumpedintoa drag performerin that 
strange men’s room that problematized 
the concept ofa “men’s” room like no other 
barin the world, thisis devastatingnews. 
Fragile andbeautifuland precious, The Stud 
is San Francisco. 


Peter Lawrence Kane covers 
culture and food for SF Weekly. 


Pa @WannaCyber 
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The Lonely Island 


Residents of Treasure Island have been living a socially distant life since long before the COVID-19 pandemic. 
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Treasure Island resident Barklee Sanders says the San Francisco skyline serves as a constant reminder of how neglected his neighborhood is. 


By Grace Z. Li 


When the pandemic began, Treasure 
Island resident Hope Williams tried 
working from home in adherence to 
shelter-in-place orders. But as lengthy 
power outages in her neighborhood 
continued, she found that driving over 
the Bay Bridge to the city and finding 
a parking space close toa reliable WiFi 
signal was a better option. On these 
days, she works out of her car until it’s 
time to go back home. 

“As a Treasure Island resident, my 
life, and the lives of my children, are 
not valued,” says Williams, a mother 
of two. 

For two decades, the San Francisco 
neighborhood — not quite a square 
mile large and often forgotten by 
mainlanders living in the 7x7 — has 
been suffering from consistent 
power outages that last four hours on 
average. In 2019, there were at least 


12. During the COVID-19 pandemic, 
there have been at least three, with one 
occurring on Mother's Day. 

“I’ve had my kids stay with relatives 
while I’m on the island, so they won’t 
have to deal with that trauma,” 
Williams says. When the power goes 
out, sewage backs up. Sometimes it 
runs out into the street or pools inside 
homes. Food spoils, WiFiand cell 
services fail, and those who rely on 
medical devices to survive know they 
need to havea back-up plan. 

“Imagine being ina shelter-in- 
place, and your lights could go out at 
any second,’ Williams says. “And you 
stood in line for hours to get food and 
supplies and all of that, and you could 
just be sitting in the dark, not knowing 
when your lights could come back on.” 

It’s anerve-wracking scenario, one 
that can be particularly stressful for 
parents and children. Treasure Island 
has a preschool anda small charter 
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school — but no San Francisco Unified 
School District site. Many students 
would take buses into the city before 
the pandemic. But a district-wide 
school closure means that access to 
schools — and school lunches — have 
been cut off for hundreds of Treasure 
Island kids. 

To mitigate the impact, Williams 
spearheaded a bagged meal program 
with SFUSD for students who need 
food during the pandemic. It’s amuch- 
needed resource, considering Treasure 
Island’s pre-existing food pantry has 
seen a50 percent increase in demand 
since the pandemic started, and 
residents are suffering from furloughs 
and layoffs as unemployment rates 
near national highs not seen since the 
Great Depression. Williams herself 
worries that she'll be joining this 
group soon. 

“My story is not unique to the 
stories I’m hearing,” Williams says. 


UNWELCOME DISRUPTION 


For those who still have ajob, power 
outages can jeopardize their work. 
Samantha Doyle works in customer 
service. Her office is currently closed 
to minimize the spread of COVID-19, 
so having a solid internet connection 
and uninterrupted power is crucial 
for her. 

“I don't get paid for any time I don’t 
work,” Doyle says. “Ijust don’t have 
the PTO for that.” Doyle’s roommates’ 
work situations are also unstable. One 
is out of ajob, and the other is going to 
work “off and on.” It’s important that 
at least one person in her household 
hasa stable income. 

Doyle even has to worry about 
electrical outages when she sleeps. 

As someone who suffers from sleep 
apnea, a disruption in power meansa 
disruption to her CPAP machine. 

“I stop breathing 60 times per hour 
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when I sleep,” Doyle says. “Ineeda 
constant positive air stream into my 
mouth and nose and lung area sol 
don’t stop breathing.” 

Though it’s not a matter of life and 
death, Doyle says, sleeping without the 
CPAP negatively impacts her health. 

Nancy McCormick-Kovacich, a 
deaf Treasure Island resident who 
interviewed with SF Weekly through 
a sign-language interpreting service, 
moved to the neighborhood partly 
because of her heart condition, and 
partly because she and her family were 
desperate fora home. 

When McCormick-Kovacich moved 
to Treasure Island 20 years ago, 
she and her family were livingina 
homeless shelter. They needed a place 
relatively close to a good hospital. 
(McCormick-Kovacich says that with 
her heart condition, she “should be 
dead, honestly, right now.”) They also 
needed a home that wasn’t at a high- 
altitude. 





A view of Treasure Island from Yerba Buena Island, where a new housing development will position luxury condos looking down on the poorer neighborhoods below. 


“Tlive at sea level because of my 
heart,’ McCormick-Kovacich says. 
Over the years she’s experienced 
a number of issues related to the 
power outages. She has to replace 
her refrigerator every three years, a 
costly endeavor that she believes is 
exacerbated by the neighborhood’s 
constant blackouts. When the power 
goes out, so does the heat, and San 
Francisco winters along the water can 
get rather cold — at least by California 
standards. 


ATYPICAL SITUATION 


There are a few basic rules that 
those living on Treasure Island 
know to follow: Keep your phone 
fully charged at all times, unplug all 
electronics when leaving the house 
(when the lights finally come back on, 
it isnot uncommon for power surges to 





fry expensive electronics), and always 
have candles and matches on hand — 
you never know when you might need 
them. 

Living on the island has shaped 
residents’ approach to things others 
would take for granted. Once, 
McCormick-Kovacich was talking with 
a friend and the conversation pivoted 
to produce, a simple topic that would 
reveal a large disparity. 

“Apples last two weeks?” 
McCormick-Kovacich said to them. 

“I forgot what it’s like to have your 
produce last that long.” 

Even when she sees her toilet water 
rising — just a little bit — she’s struck 
with fear and flashbacks. It hasn’t 
happened ina while, but the worst 
blackout-induced sewage back-up led 
to feces spilling into her apartment, a 
traumatizing experience. 

“We've had poop coming into the 
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kitchen before,” McCormick says. 
“More than half the apartment was 
filled with poop.” 

Power outages are just one 
problem the neighborhood’s 3,000 
residents face. In the era of the novel 
coronavirus, new and daunting 
challenges have arisen: There is only 
one grocery store on the island, which 
can make pandemic shopping even 
more fraught (though residents say 
it’s decently stocked); a single 24-hour 
bus line connects Treasure Island to 
the mainland, but car-less residents 
are cautious about riding public 
transportation during a pandemic; 
there is no hospital on the island, and 
its community clinic is currently on 
hiatus. Earlier this year, UberEats 
temporarily stopped delivering to the 
island, blaming Mayor London Breed’s 
delivery fees cap. And, when the San 
Francisco Unified School District first 
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mapped out their lunch distribution 
sites for the pandemic, they left 
Treasure Island out, until Williams 
steppedin. 

Even if all of these issues were to be 
solved overnight, the very ground that 
Treasure Island residents walk upon is 
unstable. 

Built out of sandand silt in 
the 1930s for the Golden Gate 
International Exposition, the 
neighborhood rests on artificial 
landfill, making it particularly 
vulnerable to earthquakes. Some also 
worry that the island is toxic to live on, 
as it used to serveasa Navy nuclear 
decontamination site; just this year, 47 
residents filed a class-action lawsuit 
alleging exposure to radioactive 
elements, though the Navy found “no 
radiological health risk” on the island. 

“We literally live on a radioactive 
cleanup site,” resident Barklee Sanders 
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says. What isa little coronavirus?” 

Sanders has been actively trying to 
find a solution to the constant power 
outages, a problem that the island 
inherited when it was repurposed into 
low-income housing in 1997. 

Nowadays, the neighborhood 
is kind of like San Francisco’s 
“playground” for non-residents, 
according to Sanders. The island might 
attract ambitious photographers 
capturing escapist city views, or 
adventurous bikers from the Financial 
District, or even live music lovers who 
attended the Treasure Island Music 
Festival before its recent end. Even 
during the shelter-in-place, visitors 
trickle into the island for its beaches. 

“It’s always kind of cringey to me,” 
Sanders says. “If you only knew what 
was going on in this community.” 

A lot of people don’t know that 
Treasure Island and Yerba Buena 
Island are home to about 3,000 
residents, according to Census data. Of 
these residents, 20 percent are black, 
and 29 percent are Hispanic or Latinx. 
Many residents are formerly homeless, 
and many live below the poverty level. 
That means vulnerable communities 
have been left in the dark for years, or 
even decades. 

“It’s racism,’ Sanders says — “a 
typical situation.” 


NOT JUST 7X7 


“The city lights don’t shine on 
us,’ Doyle says, and she means it 
literally. The glittering San Francisco 
skyline can be seen from the shore 
of Treasure Island — that’s why so 
many photographers flock to the 
neighborhood, to capture that perfect 
shot. But when the power goes out, the 
stunning view feels a bit likea slap in 
the face to residents. 

From Sanders’ perspective, seeing 
the city across the water only serves 
to remind him of everything his 
community is expected to go without. 
“That means low income black and 
brown people are not privileged 
enough,” he says. 

According to San Francisco District 
Six supervisor, Matt Haney, some 
locals seem to be unaware that people 
even live on Treasure Island. Haney 
says he is frequently asked if the 
city can house people experiencing 
homelessness on that island — 
operating under the assumption that 
it’s empty. 

“One, people live there now,” 
Haney says. “Two, there’s a plan for 
the island that involves significant 
redevelopment anda lot of new 
houses. And three, actually, many of 
the people who live on Treasure Island 
right now are formerly homeless.” 

Forgetting Treasure Islandisn’t 
just asymptom found in everyday 
bystanders. It’s something Haney sees 
sometimes in city departments too. 
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“Sometimes, when city departments 
are making decisions for San 
Francisco, they don’t consider the fact 
that there’s an island full of people 
— many families and seniors,’ Haney 
says. They’re uniquely isolated and 
vulnerable.” 

“We're not only 7x7,” Haney says. 
He finds himself having to advocate 
for Treasure Island “a lot” because of 
this neglect. SFUSD’s initial lunch 
distribution map is one example. 

“People would have had to drive 
all the way into the city just to pick 
up food ona daily basis,” Haney says. 
Those without cars would have had to 
rely on bus lines, which have decreased 
citywide since the pandemic wiped out 
much of Muni’s fare revenue. 

Williams reached out about the 
issue, and together with Haney’s 
team, SFUSD Board of Education 
Commissioner Gabriela Lopez, and 
service organization One Treasure 
Island, Williams was able to finda site 
and start distributing meals to 291 
Treasure Island students who need 
them. She even makes deliveries for 
those worried about leaving their 
home. 

Both Sanders and Haney believe 
that Treasure Island has been 
mistreated partly because it’s a 
marginalized community of black, 
Latinx, and middle and lowincome 
residents. 

“If Treasure Island was currently a 
wealthy community, their treatment 
would be different than it has been,” 
Haney says. “That’s asad reality of our 
society, and an indictment of our city, 
in terms of whether we truly live the 
equity we proclaim.” 

Treasure Island’s $6 billion 
redevelopment project includes 8,000 
residential units — including luxury 
homes on Yerba Buena Island, the 
isthmus that connects Treasure Island 
to the Bay Bridge. Current residents 
wonder if these newcomers will ever 
be subject to the same conditions they 
have been for years. 

“There will literally be people in 
condos that will look down on us,” 
Sanders says. “When they have power, 
it’ll be even more of asmack in the 
face.” 


POWER TO THE PEOPLE 


Sanders’ homeis filled with 
posters that say “Power to the 
People.” Other printed flyers depict 
a raised fist clutching a power cord. 
They’re constant reminders of the 
responsibility he’s taken up to restore 
consistent power to Treasure Island. 

“I’ve been going about it the nice 
way, Sanders says. “I go find the 
contractors that will help them solve 
this problem. I go find the grant money 
or the programs that are available to 
fund batteries and solar [power] on 
these apartments.” 
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\ LIGHTS OUT 
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Residents on Treasure Island endure four hour long blackouts ona consistent basis. 


Earlier this year, Sanders went to 
a Tesla meet-up in Dublin, Calif., to 
see if he could find anyone who might 
help. Sometimes, he tweets at Elon 
Musk, the eccentric and controversial 
Tesla CEO who sometimes swoops into 
vulnerable communities for random 
humanitarian efforts, asking for 
assistance. 

Sanders has also created a Twitter, 
Facebook and website dedicated to 
the blackouts on Treasure Island. He’s 
reached out to private companies 
about solar power systems and 
communicated directly with the 
Treasure Island Development 
Authority and the San Francisco 
Public Utilities Commission to present 
these solutions. He’s tried toinstalla 
battery in his own home, but found out 
it would cost thousands of dollars in 
equipment, installation and licensing 
fees. 

TIDA does have its own plan 
for fixing the blackouts. The 
organization’s director, Robert Beck, 
says that ongoing redevelopment 
plans have made it possible for the 
island to upgrade its power grids “for 
the first time,” along with other pre- 
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existing facilities and equipment. 
The electrical infrastructure is about 
87 years old, decades past its useful 
lifespan. 

“It has anumber of inherent 
vulnerabilities to outages,” Beck says. 
The SFPUC, which acts as an energy 
contractor to TIDA but does not 
own the electrical systems, has been 
installing fault indicators, doing spot 
repairs and identifying vulnerable 
points before they manifest. SFPUC 
also has emergency generators, but 
they’ve failed before. 

Replacing its electrical switchgear, 
the source of a lot of pre-existing 
vulnerabilities, is the SFPUC and 
TIDA’s long-term investment. 
Upgrading that will hopefully ensure 
consistent electricity for years to 
come. 

“That work should be completed 
around January of 2021,” Beck says. 

But the pandemic is happening right 
now. 

“T see this pain in my community 
every single day,” Sanders says. “And 
I want to not see that pain. And that’s 
why I’ve put a target on my own back, 
to try to come up witha solution.” 






UPHILL CLIMB 


In the pre-pandemic days, residents 
would leave their homes and go outside 
and chat with neighbors to pass the 
hours, or grab a bite to eat in the city. 

Now, Sanders takes his car out to the 
mainland and just drives. 

“Tm just so royally pissed off every 
time there’s a power outage,” Sanders 
says. Ijust try to de-stress from it.” 

With people sheltered-in-place and 
social distancing, there aren't many 
options. Doyle finds herself playing 
board games with her roommates by 
candlelight. It’s not as fun as it sounds. 

It’s a frustrating situation, but 
through it all, at the very least, Sanders 
has seen his “scrappy” community fight 
for each other by delivering groceries, 
donating food, and in Williams’ case — 
starting a food distribution site aimed at 
students. 

“The residents on Treasure Island 
are resilient,’ Williams says. “Theyarea 
powerful group of people.” 

Sanders says that the city government 
—with the exception of Haney — often 
forgets about Treasure Island. “We know 
thatif we don’t do it for each other, who 
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else is going to doit?” 

Still, it often feels like an uphill climb 
— one that residents shouldn't have to 
endure. 

“Why am I fighting to have reliable 
power? This is the Bay Area,” Sanders 
says. There are billions of dollars that 
surround us.” 

Getting Treasure Island the 
attention and resources it needs can 
take a toll on its advocates. Williams 
says she doesn’t get the option to 
break down as a community leader, as 
a mother educating her children from 
home andas a human being trying to 
keep food on the table while the lights 
go out. 

“If someone did give mea break, and 
said, ‘Ijust want you to cry, I want you 
to let it out, I would probably scream 
from the top of my lungs,” Williams 
says. This has been so difficult.” 


Grace Z. Licovers arts, culture and 
food for SF Weekly. 
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The 162-Year-Old 7 Mile House Restaurant Lives On 
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The 7 Mile House restaurant has along and storied history. 


By Grace Z. Li 


First, it was a toll gate, built during the 
Gold Rush to collect fees from passing 
fortune-seekers. Then, it was a relay 
station for weary travelers to rest their 
horses. As years passed and owners 
switched hands, 7 Mile House became 
a saloon, the site of an FBI raid, and 
even an arcade filled with rigged claw 
machines where angry truck drivers 
regularly punched through the glass 
just to win a stuffed lion. 

The 7 Mile House has transformed 
many times over the course of its 
162 years. It’s survived the 1908 
earthquake, the 1918 influenza, and 
the Great Depression. And, under the 
leadership of owner Vanessa Garcia, 
it intends to weather the coronavirus 
pandemic. 

“How do we survive?” Garcia asks. 
“We reinvent ourselves.” 

In its present iteration, 7 Mile 
House is a restaurant, a sports bar, and 
a live music venue — at least it will be 
again once the pandemic is over. Like 
most Bay Area eateries, it is currently 
offering take-out and delivery only. 

“My main priority was really to 
protect my mom, who is 72 years 
old,” Garcia says. Garcia’s mother, 
Cleo, bakes for 7 Mile House. She’s 
responsible fora lot of the restaurant’s 
decadent desserts, includinga 
calamansi lime pie (a “Filipino 
version” of a key lime, Garcia says), the 
funky monkey (banana bread, sliced 


bananas, homemade salted caramel 
sauce and vanillaice cream), and 7 Mile 
House’s infamous ube cheesecake — 
Garcia bills the purple dessert as the 
first of its kind in the Bay Area. 

When they reopened for take- 
out on Apr. 29, the response was 
overwhelming — Garcia gets 
goosebumps just thinking about it. 

7 Mile House’s regular customers 
flooded back — so much so that the 
few staff members Garcia had working 
couldn’t keep up with the demand. 

“My daughter is 20. She was 
traumatized,” Garcia says, laughing. “It 
was so crazy. 

Garcia attributes the surge in 
support to the relationship she’s built 
with her customers over the past 15 
years. 

“We knew 90 percent of the people 
coming in, even if they were in masks,” 
Garcia says. “We recognized almost all 
of them.” 

One of Garcia’s customers called 
7 Mile Housea “beacon of light in 
the community.” Garcia callsita 
“symbol of resilience.” She’s acutely 
aware of the legacy 7 Mile House as an 
immigrant-owned business, formerly 
managed by Italian immigrants, 
German immigrants, and now “us 
Filipinos.” 

“T feel such a connection with 
former owners that way,” Garcia 
says. In order for you to survive, 
you have to be malleable, you have 
to be determined, and be able to do 





Courtesy of 7 Mile House 


whatever it takes for you to succeed.” 

In the interim, when 7 Mile 
House was closed, Garcia helped her 
employees file for unemployment 
insurance and sold T-shirts that said, 
“If you can read this you are too close,” 
in bold, all-caps script. The caption 
was actually suggested by her landlord, 
who halved her rent because of the 
pandemic. “I consider myself lucky,” 
Garcia says. 

All of this recent history won't be 
documented in her book, See You 
At The 7, which was published in 
2018. See You At The 7 was a project 
Garcia and her late cousin, Regina 
Abuyuan — 7 Mile House’s unofficial 
historians. It was an International 
Book Awards finalist, anda National 
Indie Excellence award winner. 

“Very few things intimidate me,” 
Garcia wrote in the book, before 
detailing the challenges she had in her 
own 7 Mile House origin story, well 
before the coronavirus threatened her 
health and her livelihood. 

Nowadays, it’s the same sentiment. 
“IT welcome change,’ Garcia says. “I 
embrace it.” 


7 Mile House, 
2800 Bayshore Blvd, Brisbane. 


Grace Z. Licovers arts, culture and 
food for SF Weekly. 


Ww) @gracezhali 





Take Out and Delivery 


5-10 PM Daily « 415 921-7600 


DoorDash - Grubhub « Postmates « Uber Eats 


The Brazen Head 


3166 Buchanan @ Greenwich e Tel: (415) 921-7600 
www.brazenheadsf.com 


2x1 Arepas $15 
2x1 Punches 


Delivery Available: UberEat or Postmates 


3047 Mission @ Cesar Chavez * 415.374.5747 
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Mushroom Jazz innovator Mark Farina, right, joined forces with Homero Espinosa, left, to mark the 25th anniversary of Om Records. 


By Jaime Sloane 


Though downtempo innovator Mark 
Farina began spinning records in 

his native Chicago, it wasn't until he 
moved to San Francisco in 1993 that he 
developed his trademark Mushroom 
Jazz sound — a psychedelic fusion 

of his hometown’s house and urban 
textures blended with the dubby 

beats, breaks, andinstrumentals then 
popular in the city by the bay. 

He foundeda weekly Mushroom 
Jazz night at SoMa nightclub Oasis 
where he spun his web of R&B-fueled 
harmonics to a growing following 
of indie-leaning music fans craving 
elements of electronica. Before long, 
Farina’s hypnotic soundscapes caught 
the ear of Om Records founder Chris 
Smith, who used the cross-section of 
music percolating throughout the San 
Francisco scene as inspiration to start the 
labelin 1995. 

Exploring a broad swath of sounds 
including electronic, hip-hop, acidjazz 
and punk rock, Om Records quickly 
made aname for itself at the vanguard of 
independent music, championing artists 
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from avariety of genres. Since its humble 
beginnings in an unassuming office on 
Haight Street, the label’s headquarters 
have careened across the city — from the 
Dogpatch to Bryant Street — delivering 
700 chameleonic releases along the way. 
Twenty five years later, one of America’s 
first and longest running dance music 
imprints celebrates its historic catalogue 
this summer with acompilation album 
titled Om Records - 25 Years. 

“It’s a celebration of independent 
music, and will hopefully bring some joy 
into people's lives during avery difficult 
time,” the label’s owner and manager 
Gunnar Hissam says over a Zoom video 
conference callas he sips coffee froma 
KCRW mug. 

The label manager first met the Om 
Records team in 1999 at the Tampa 
stop of Farina’s Mushroom Jazz tour, 
which launched nationwide when the 
club hosting the weekly San Francisco 
night closed its doors. At the time, 
Hissam was the hip-hop program 
director for his college radio station, and 
he recalls being left slack-jawed by the 
show's live remixing and trailblazing 
CD Rom projections. Farina hadjust 
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unveiled the first installment in his 
critically-acclaimed Mushroom Jazz 
album series, an extension of the club 
night which debuted as one of the 
first-ever continuous DJ mixes. Along 
with Om Records’ other early releases, 
which offered digitally enhanced media 
components alongside the music, 
Mushroom Jazz came witha bonus CD 
Rom that featured remixes and in-depth 
interviews. 

“With our events and showcases, we’re 
always conscious about throwing in some 
sort of curveball, whether it’s alive band, 
or hip-hop group playing between DJs 
all night, or throwa drum & bass artist 
between a bunch of house music, just 
something that flips the script,’ Hissam 
explains. “I think our audience was ready 
for that stuff. And that’s what’s cool 
about Om; we're not one particular thing, 
and hopefully the 25th anniversary 
keeps that going.” 


UNDERGROUND TECH 


While most Americans were just 
creating their first email addresses in 
the mid’90s, Om Records was already 


Dirk Wyse 


San Francisco's Om Records Celebrates 25 Years 


pioneering the digital space with its 
various multimedia accompaniments, 
and became one of the first independent 
labels to release music on iTunes. 

“Tt felt like a blessing, like Steve Jobs 
was putting the sword on our shoulders 
and saying ‘I hereby grant you access to 
iTunes,’ and that changed the game,” 
Hissam laughs. “We had always thought 
about what technology and music could 
do together, and what a record label 
focused on underground music could do. 

Om Records has spent the last quarter 
century championing underground 
artists, like a starry-eyed youngster 
named Ryan Raddon, who cut his 
teeth asa production assistant at the 
trailblazing imprint. His demo, which he 
slippedinto astack of other submissions, 
eventually became the debut album of 
the globetrotting superstar known as 
Kaskade. 

Om Records - 25 Years kicks off 
with “When I’m With You,’ anew 
collaboration from Kaskade, alongside 
songstress Collete — setting the tone 
for the 25 following tracks which include 
both unreleased material and archival 
anthems. The retrospective serves 
up records from the likes of Marquess 
Wyatt, Colossus, Groove Armada, and 
Rithma — and ranges widely, from 
growling bass and funky disco, to classic 
soul grooves andjunglist breaks. 

DIY sampling duo People Under 
The Stairs were the label’s first hop- 
hop signees, and contributed three 
dubplates for the compilation: the fan- 
favorite 2000 hit “Acid Raindrops;” 

a 2003 collaboration alongside J 
Boogie’s Dubtronic Science, titled 
“Movin’ To My Beat;” anda demo 
called “Turfbuilders,” which didn’t 
make it onto the pair’s 2019 album 
Sincerely, The P. 

“Technically, they retired with 
Sincerely The P, soit was along shot 
to get anewsong out of [them],” 
Hissam beams as he explains how 
“Turfbuilders” might be the only 
new music coming out from the 
defunct project. “They’re one of the 
greatest hip-hop duos of all time, and 
it wouldn't be the 25th anniversary 
without them.” 
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PUSHING BOUNDARIES 


Om Records unveiled the album's 
first single “The Story” earlier this 
month, anew collaboration between 
label originator Mark Farina and his 
musical partner Homero Espinosa. 
Next up is a spellbinding meditation 
called “Sunlite” from Atlanta-based 
trio Reptile Room, composed of 





siblings Sean and Sami Michelsen 
alongside their childhood friend Bill 
Zimmerman. Hassim first discovered 
Reptile Room the old-fashioned way 
— through their demo submission. 
Though sending in unsolicited 

tunes rarely leads to an Om signing, 
Hassim and the rest of the team heard 
something special and released Reptile 
Room’s debut LP, Jade, last year. 

“Sunlite” is an atmospheric 
dreamscape of electro-pop synths 
anchored by singer Sami Michelsen’s 
euphoric croons. The track’s words of 
encouragement are scribbled across 
posterboard in the accompanying 
sepia-toned, lo-filyric video, which 
the three-piece filmed themselves 
on Atlanta’s deserted streets before 
the city went into full COVID-19 
lockdown. 

“Sunlite is very much a focused, 
intentional message that things are 
going to shape up, and not to worry,” 
Sami Michelsen says. “The timing of 
it allis interesting, because we didn't 
start out writing it knowing that the 
world would be affected the way it’s 
been, and it feels like it has come full 
circle. You're writing for your future 
self, but you don't knowit at the time” 

The song’s message of hope 
mirrors Om Records’ progressive path 
forward, through a pandemic that’s 
left the music industry rattled. The 
compilation’s summer debut will be 
the harbinger of a brimming 2020 
release schedule, packed with studio 
albums from veteran acts suchas 
Body Language, Rocket Empire, King 
Kooba, and even Om founder Chris 
Smith’s groove-oriented project Shiny 
Objects, all of whom contributed 
tracks for Om Records - 25 Years. The 
compilation features 26 tracks — 25 to 
commemorate the label’s history, and 
“one to grow on, Hissam explains. 

“I hope that we can continue 
to support art for art’s sake, and 
continue to stay true to what we've 
always been doing, and push the 
boundaries of where music can go,” 
Hissam says. “Up ‘till now, it’s always 
just about goosebumps, and if we 
feel that, then that’s where we go. 


Jaime Sloane covers music for 
SF Weekly. 


ed @sloanesayz 
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Giritriend In A COWID-19 Dilemma 


| was about to break up with my boyfriend, then he came down with the novel coronavirus. 





Hi babe! So glad you made it. I'm breaking up with you. 


By Dan Savage 


I don’t want to become one of those 
people who write to you complaining 
about how! married someone | wasn't 
sexually compatible with ten years ago 
and now my sex life still sucks. already 
know I need to break up with my 
boyfriend and I was about to doit when 
he got sick with the flu. This was at the 
beginning of March. Iassumed he'd 
be sick for a week and then we would 
have an unpleasant conversation. But 
then the entire country shut down and 
my boyfriend was officially diagnosed 
with COVID-19. Sol haven’t seen him 
since the last weekend in February 
— Monday is Memorial Day, Dan, in 
case you've lost all concept of time — 
and l’ve been playing the role of the 
supportive and worried girlfriend 
from afar. But it’s been hard. Both my 
parents are in high-risk groups and my 
mental health has been battered. My 
boyfriend is finally getting better and 
I don’t know what to do when I finally 
have to see him again. I’m not breaking 
up with him because he’s a bad person 
and! don’t want to hurt him but that’s 
exactly what’s going to happen. I 
feel guilty because I’m choosing my 
happiness over his. | know! shouldn't, 
Dan, but Ido. 

— Feeling Resentful About 

Uncoupling Dilemma 


Pandemic or no pandemic, FRAUD, 
you can’t stay with someone forever 


— you can’t be miserable for the rest 
of your life — to spare that person 

the routine and surmountable pain 

of getting dumped. Not breaking up 
with your boyfriend while he was 
fighting COVID-19 was the right 
thing to do, of course, andI don’t fora 
minute question the sincerity of your 
concern for him. (You want to see the 
relationship end, FRAUD, not him.) 
But don’t wait until you see him again 
to break up with him. It’ll suck for 
him, of course, but the world is full of 
people who got dumped and got over 
it. And the sooner he gets over you, the 
sooner he’ll meet someone else. For all 
you know he’s been chatting over his 
backyard fence — at a safe distance — 
with a neighbor he would be interested 
in dating if he were single. 


OPEN FOR SUGGESTIONS 


For the past few months my girlfriend 
and I have been quarantined together. 
Except for the time we’ve spent 
working, we’re constantly in each 
other’s company and doing things 
together. It’s been great so far. It’s 
good to know that we won't get tired of 
each other or feel smothered. The main 
problem is finding something to watch 
or something to do. Any suggestions? 
— Quarantined Until 


I’ve been reading The Mirror and the 
Light, the final installment of Hilary 
Mantel’s epic account of the inner life 
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of Thomas Cromwell, Henry VIII's 
most powerful minister — the guy 
who arranged for the beheading of 
Anne Boleyn — while listening to 
whatever classical music my husband 
puts on. But just so you don’t think 
it’s all award-winning fiction and high 
art where we re quarantining, we've 
also been watching 90 Day Fiancé, 
which is acomplete (and completely 
engrossing) shit show, and The Simple 
Life with Paris Hilton and Nicole 
Richie, which I missed when it first 
ran. So obviously I would suggest 
fiction, music, and crap television — 
and anal, of course. 


HOW DO1| DO THIS? 


My problem is that Iam seriously 
worried about missing out on life. I’m 
aman. Ifind men attractive but Ihave 
no idea how to get to know one. For the 
first time last summer 1 met someone 
and we were sexual with each other. 
He was a hockey player. But he is gone 
now. And when I try to be friendly with 
other men, I get called out for flirting. I 
am gay and don’t know how much hurt 
Ican take. 

— Making All These Connections Hard 


More than 80 percent of gay 
relationships got their start online 
before the pandemic began, MATCH, 
and that number is surely higher now. 
So if you got on gay dating/hookup 
apps instead of flirting with random 


men, you would be talking to a self- 
selected group of men who are inviting 
other men to flirt with them. You'll 
still face rejection, of course, and you'll 
still get hurt. To live is to suffer, as some 
philosopher or other once said, but the 
suffering is easier to bear if you re getting 
your dick sucked once ina while. 


PASSING ME NON-BINARY 


I’m 34, non-binary but presenting 
female. Due toaseries of personal 
tragedies (death, deportation, illness — 
it was not a top ten year), I’m sheltering 
with my parents. Long story short, I’m 
100 percent financially dependent on 
my parents right now. The upside is, I’ve 
hada lot of time to become comfortable 
with the fact that I really, really want to 
mess around with cross-dressing. I would 
love to get abinder anda masc get up 
and haircut and just see how that feels. 
My parents will want to know “what 
this means” and they won't take “fuck 
if know” for an answer. It will be along 
time (maybe years) before I’m either 
eligible for disability or ready to work 
again, and I just can’t wait that long. So 
much of my life has already passed me 
by andI’'m tired of waiting fora “right 
time.” But binders and clothes andhaircuts 
cost money. Keeping masc stuff around the 
house means people will eventuallyseeit. 
Again, they'd probablybe supportive, but I 
just want to keep this private. Is thereaway 
to doit? 

— Hoping For A Third Option 


Other than winning thelotteryand moving 
out on your own tomorrow, HFATO, 

there’s no third option here. You're going 

to havetopickyour poison: risk having an 
awkward conversation with parents who 
are likely to be supportive or continue to 
wait — possibly for years — before youstart 
exploring your gender presentation. The 
choice seems obvious to me. 


GOT ME PEGGED 


Gotin an argument recently about pegging 
andits original definition: “awomen 
fucking aman in theass with strap-on 
dildo.” Ifeelit’s moved beyond that andnow 
means anyone wearinga strap-on fucking 
anyoneelseintheass. My friendsinsisted 
that onlyaman canbe pegged, andonlybya 
woman. As the originator of the term, Dan, 
we turn to you: Cana woman peganother 
woman? 

—ANewAss Licker 


Twillallowit. 
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BAD AT LOVEMAKING 


Are some people just bad at sex? 
My partner has been overwhelmed 
with work and our sex life suffered 
a major decline. He’s working witha 
psychotherapist who told him some 
people are just not good at sex and 
he should just accept that he’s one 
of those people. It broke my heart to 
know someone said that to my partner. 
Am I overreacting? Is there some way 
to take this as anything but wrong? Or 
is this therapist a clown? 

— Completely Undermining 

Negative Therapy 


There are people out there who are 
“bad at sex” by objective measures. 
There must be. But “good sex” is so 
subjective that ’m not convinced 
objective measures really matter. For 
example, I gota letter yesterday from 
someone complaining their partner is 
“bad at sex” because they just lie there, 
silent and inert, while the letter writer 
“does all the work.” But if the person 
who just lies there was partnered with 
anecrophiliac, well, that “silent and 
inert” stuff would make them great 

at sex, not bad at sex, atleast bya 
necrophiliac’s standards. As for your 
boyfriend, CUNT, you’re in a better 
position to judge whether he’s good 

at sex — by your subjective standards 
— than his shrink. Presumably. And 

if you enjoyed the sex you were having 
before your partner was overwhelmed 
with work, then he’s good at sex — he’s 
good sex by your standards — and 
here’s hoping you get back to having 
lots of good sex together soon. 


Join us for the Savage Lovecast 
Livestream! June 4, 7 p.m. PDT. 

Send your questions to livestream@ 
savagelovecast.com and I might 
answer yours on the show. Tickets are 
at savagelovecast.com/events 


Dan Savage is a syndicated love 
and relationships columnist and 
host of The Savage Lovecast. Email 
him at mail@savagelove.net 


yy @FakeDanSavage | savagelovecast.com 
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